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Revolution. Boswell he read, too - delighted to
make acquaintance with the literary and social
life of Dr. Johnson's period. A little iron figure
of " the great Cham " stood on the mantelshelf
of his room in London. On the poetry of Burns
his imagination was nourished from childhood.
" I owe more to Robert Burns/' he testified,
" than to any other man alive or dead." It was
mainly the poet's " liberty-loving spirit of humani-
tarianism " which stirred young Hardie, but he
responded then, as always, to beauty and tender-
ness.
661 remember even now, after the lapse of
nearly forty years, how my heart thrilled
responsively to the lines c On Seeing a Wounded
Hare limp by' and I can say truthfully that I
have never thrown a stone at bird or beast
since. Burns expressed for me as a boy my
better self and gave form and substance to my
half-formed thoughts and vague feelings."
From a night-school, to which each boy had to
take his own piece pf candle, he took away little ;
but his efforts to inform himself and train his
mind to the habit of thinking succeeded well. He
read in the snatches of leisure which came to
him in the pit. He taught himself shorthand down
there, with writing materials of his own making.
Pieces of whitish rock blackened by smoke served
instead of paper, and for a pen he scratched with
the small sharp-pointed piece of metal which